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THE  YOUTH  OF  MADAME  DE 
IVLAJNTENON 

The  agfe  of  Louis  XIV.  is  still  the  most  brilliant 
page  in  the  history  of  France.  Voltaire^  were  he 
alive,  would  say  so  now  as  he  did  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  for  a  great  age  is  not  one  made  up 
merely  of  noble  actions  and  heroic  conquests,  but 
one  which  gives  birth  simultaneously  to  great 
captains  and  great  philosophers,  to  great  poets 
and  to  great  artists.  People  will  always  speak  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  and  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
will  never  speak  of  the  age  of  Napoleon,  because 
under  Napoleon's  sway  there  was  but  one  man 
worthy  of  bronze  and  granite  in  the  eyes  of  that 
proud  and  haughty  muse  called  history ;  that 
man  was  Napoleon  himself.  I  prefer  the  court  of 
Louis  XrV.  to  the  sun  of  Austerlitz.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  XrV.  I  see  a  glorious  Olympus  in  all  its 
integrity ;  Turenne  and  Conde,  Malebranche  and 
Pasal,  Comceille  and  Moliere,  Poussin  and  Lesucur, 


Mansard  and  Perraolt.  I  have  not  named  all  the 
gods  in  this  list ;  for  instance,  there  are  Puget, 
La  Fontaine,  Racine,  and  Sully.  As  for  the  demi- 
gods of  this  golden  ?,gc  of  genius,  they  are  not  to 
be  counted. 

Every  man  fond  of  art  chooses  some  luminous 
point  in  the  past  where  he  may  take  refuge  in  a 
gallery  of  living  faces.  The  dead  are  not  those 
who  live  the  least.  Who  can  doubt  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  when  he  feels  the  spirit  of  the 
great  men  who  have  illustrated  past  ages  animate 
himself  ?  Who  would  dare  to  affirm  that  Moliere  is 
dead  ?  Have  I  not  met  him  twenty  times  near  the 
Theatre  Francais  ?  And  Le  Fontaine  ?  Who  has 
not  seen  him  when  the  dew  was  on  the  ground,  or 
the  wild  thyme  perfumed  the  air,  studying  the 
comedy  of  life  in  the  open  theatre  of  the 
country,  or  taking  the  longest  road  to  go  to  the 
Academy  ? 

There  are  even  some  faces — women^s  faces — 
which  have  only  handed  down  to  us  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  beauty,  and  which  will  yet  be  adored 
by  future  ages.  Who  has  not  been  in  love, 
more  or  less,  with  the  Fomarina,  with  Madame 
de  la  Valliere,  or  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  ? 
Does  she  whom  you  pursue  at  the  ball,  or  in  the 


public  promenades,  possess  more  life  in  your  eyes 
than  these  all-brilliant  apparitions  ? 

Madame  de  Maintenon  does  not  appear  to  tis  in 
this  gfuise ;  her  boxwood  rosaries  have  estrangfed 
from  her  many  first-rate  minds*  People  did  not 
know  on  what  terms  to  visit  her.  Is  she  a  heroine 
of  romance?  Is  she  a  St.  Theresa?  Is  she  a  favor- 
he  of  the  seraglio  of  Versailles?  Is  she  a  Queen  of 
France  and  of  Navarre?  Her  partisans  were  few? 
her  enemies  were  innumerable.  I  confess  that 
when  I  look  upon  her  portrait,  engraved  by  Mer- 
curi,  I  am  one  of  her  partisans;  but  this  same  por- 
trait, copied  from  Petitot,  was  it  really  taken  from 
life,  with  strict  regard  to  nature  and  to  truth? 

It  is  a  proud,  charming  style  of  beauty,  robust 
yet  delicate.  Since  the  period  of  the  Psyche  of 
Praxiteles,  never  was  hair  more  becomingly 
dressed:  St.  Theresa  herself  did  not  possess  so  deli- 
cate a  neck,  or  so  magnificent  a  shoulder.  But 
this  voluptuousness  is  corrected  by  an  expression 
of  pride  apparent  in  the  features :  the  mind  domi- 
neers over  the  heart.  Such  as  she  is,  however,  we 
should  love  her,  even  though  we  were  Louis  XIV. 
himself,  the  king  who  thought  that  he  was  more 
than  mortal. 

As  we    pass    by,  let   us  salute  the    form   of 


Agrippa  d*  Aubignc,  the  grandfather  of  Maxiame 
6c  Mainteoon.  and  whos«  adventurous  career 
would  furnish  matter  for  a  curious  romance,  ^'In 
those  days  the  mind  was  fashioned  at  an  early  a^ 
to  works  of  intelligence,  as  the  body  was  to  the 
fatigues  of  war.  When  he  was  six  years  old  he 
could  read  four  languages;  and  when  he  was 
seven  translate  the  Crao  of  Plato.  When  he  had 
attained  his  tenth  year,  his  father,  the  Hugfuenot 
soldier,  said  to  him,  as  they  passed  through  Am- 
hoisCt  and  saw  the  heads  of  of  the  conspirators  still 
fixed  to  the  battlements  of  the  town:  The 
murderers!  They  have  decapitated  France!  and 
then  continued^  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the 
boy's  forehead :  My  son,  you  must  not  spare  your 
head,  when  mine  is  lost,  to  avenge  these  honorable 
chiefs :  if  you  do,  I  shall  curse  you,' "  Such  was 
the  robust  school  in  which  those  men  stxidied  who 
prepared  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  For  further  in- 
formation, we  refer  the  reader  to  D*Aubigne*s 
Memoirs.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  mind,  and 
one  who  spoke  what  he  thought.  On  his  return 
from  a  perilous  mission,  the  King  of  Navarre  gave 
brm  his  portrait :  it  was  all  a  king  of  Navarre 
could  give,  D'Aubt^ne  wrote  underneath  the 
picture: 


**  Ce  prince  est  d'etrange  nature 
Je  ne  sais  qui  diable  I'a  fait ; 
Ceuz  qui  le  servent,  en  effet, 
II  les  recompense  en  peinture.'' 

He  used  to  be  called  the  man  of  rude  proBffyf 
and  wrote  as  follows  to  Henry  IV. :  ^  Sire,  your 
memory  will  reproach  you  with  twelve  years  of 
my  service,  and  twelve  wounds  of  my  body:  it 
will  call  to  your  mind  your  prison^  and  the  hand 
that  broke  open  your  prison  bolts;  and  that 
same  hand  has  remained  pure  while  serving  you, 
ignorant  of  your  favors  and  exempt  from  corrup- 
tion, both  with  respect  to  your  enemy  and  your- 
self.'* Such  were  then  the  servants  of  royalty; 
for  in  that  age,  men  believed  in  God  and  their 
own  soul.  At  the  hour  of  death  D^Aubigne,  be- 
ing pressed  by  his  wife  to  partake  of  some  food, 
replied  to  her:  '^My  sweet,  let  me  depart  in  peace: 
I  am  about  to  go  and  eat  heavenly  bread.**  His 
death  was  in  keeping  with  his  life ! 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, men  were  more  firmly  rooted  in  their  virtue 
or  their  vice.  For  example,  find,  if  you  can, 
now-a-days,  an  instance  of  rude  probity  like 
that  of  Agrippa  d*  Aubigne,  or  of  daring  and 
obstinate  vice  like  that  of  his  son,  Constant 
d* Aubigne,  the  father  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 


This  Constant  d'Aobigfne  was  a  rascal  tricked  out 
in  the  seven  capital  sins,  after  a  most  marvellous 
fashion.  Moliere  and  Rembrandt  would  have 
been  the  only  men  daring-  enough  to  select  his 
pompous  figure  for  their  works ;  witness  this  curi- 
ous fragment  in  Agrippa's  Memoirs :  ^'As  Heaven 
does  not  attach  its  grace  to  mere  flesh  and  blood, 
my  son  Constant  does  not  resemble  his  father,  al- 
though I  educated  him  at  as  much  expense  as  if 
he  had  been  a  prince.  This  worthless  wretch, 
having  commenced  by  gambling  and  drunkenness, 
completed  his  ruin  in  the  Dutch  musicoes,  in  the 
company  of  abandoned  women.  After  this,  he 
married  a  poor  creature  whom  he  subsequently 
killed.  Wishing  to  withdraw  Iiim  from  the  court, 
where  he  still  continued  his  course  of  debauchery, 
I  got  him  a  regiment;  but  nothing  could  curb  the 
passions  of  his  fickle,  libertine  and  daring  spirit. 
He  returned  to  the  court,  where  he  lost  twenty 
times  more  than  he  possessed  in  the  world.^  He 
played  on  his  word  of  honor;  he  might  as  well 
have  offered  a  phantom  as  security.  He  had  only 
one  thing  left — his  religion :  he  sold  it.  Without 
hearth  or  home — without  law  or  gospel — he  re- 
turned to  his  father,  to  rob  him  of  his  two  towns 
of  Maillezais  and  Doignon.  Agrippa,  unable  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  so  much  perversity. 


gave  him  the  command  of  Maillezais ;  he  thought 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  rascal^  but,  at  least,  with  a 
Protestant;  for  his  son  had  abjured  his  religion 
secretly,  in  order  not  to  give  the  alarm,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  iplay  the  traitor  more  easily.  Under 
the  command  of  Constant  d^Aubigne,  Maillezais 
soon  became  a  ^^  public  gaming-house,  paved  with 
women  of  abandoned  character,  and  a  perfect  nest 
of  coiners.'^  He  sold  his  faith — he  sold  his  father, 
— he  sold,  by  degrees,  all  he  could  sell.  Agrippa 
disinherited  and  cursed  him.  What  mattered  that  ? 
He  had  still  something  left  to  sell — his  country, 
France.  He  entered  into  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  English  Government ;  but  this  last  act  of 
treachery  was  the  cause  of  his  being  thrown  into 
prison.  This  is  the  reason  why  Fran^oise 
d'Aubigne,  Marquise  de  Maintenon,  was  bom 
in  the  prison  of  Niort,  A.  D.  J  635.  In 
all  his  ship- wrecks.  Constant  d^Aubigne  had  in- 
variably found  a  sheet  anchor.  Thus,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardillac,  the  daughter  of  Pierre  de  Cardil- 
lac  and  Louise  de  Montalembert,  had  fallen  in 
love  with,  and  married  him,  for  his  chivalric 
appearance.  Though  stained  with  every  crime, 
he  was  brave  and  fascinating.  He  squandered 
away  the  property  of  his  second  wife,  loved  her 
with  passion,  and  ill-treated  her,  as  if  she  had  been 


a  courtesan,  but  did  not  kill  her  as  he  had  killed  his 
first  one.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardillac  was  allowed 
to  exist,  but  on  what  conditions  ?  In  prisons  or 
in  exile.  Accordingly,  as  Monsieur  de  Noailles 
infortns  us,  ''she  possessed  that  expression  of 
seriousness  which  is  imparted  by  misfortune.  Her 
example  was  a  brilliant  lesson  of  virtue.^  Madame  d' 
Villc,  Constant  d'Aubigfne's  sister,  being  even  more 
touched  at  his  misery  than  shocked  by  his  crimes, 
came  to  the  prison  of  Niort  to  fetch  away  his  three 
children  whom  she  took  to  her  chateau  of  Murcay. 
The  little  Fran(;oise  had  the  same  nurse  as  her  own 
daughter.  Poor  Madame  d'Aubigne  thought 
herself  cursed  both  by  God  and  man,  because,  in 
the  very  prison  where  she  was  praying  and  mend- 
ing her  husband's  trunk-hose,  Constant  d'Aubigne 
used  to  coin  bad  money.  She  wrote  as  follows, 
with  a  deep  sentiment  of  misery  and  degradation, 
to  Madame  de  Villette :  **  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  that  poor  little  slut  of  a  daugter  of  mine  will 
%{vc  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  may 
Heaven  be  graciously  pleased  to  put  it  in  her 
power  to  repay  you  I^  What  a  singular  contrast 
between  the  cradle  and  the  tomb !  She,  who  was 
bom  in  prison  and  lived  on  charity,  was  destined 
to  die  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 


Fran^olsc  d'Aubig-ne  never  forgot  the  all- 
matemal  attention  of  her  aunt.  At  a  later  period^ 
when  they  were  endeavoringf  to  make  her  abjure 
Calvinism^  she  said^  ^'I  will  believe  whatever  you 
like,  provided  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe  that  my 
aunt  De  Villette  will  be  damned.'* 

One  word  more  concemingf  her  father.  He 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  proceeded  with  his  wife  and 
cliildren  to  Martinique.  This  man,  who  had  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  fortune  so  often,  seized  hold 
of  her  once  more;  but  hardly  was  he  again  rich,  ere 
he  played  and  lost  all.  He  left  his  wife  nothing  be- 
yond the  bed  on  which  he  died.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  family  to  return  to  France;  they  did  so,  trust- 
ing for  the  future  in  Heaven.  But  in  one  thing,  at 
least,  they  were  fortunate ;  and  that  was  in  the 
fact  of  their  vessel  being  relieved  of  the  weight  of 
the  wretched  Constant  d'Aubigne,  whom  they 
had  left  behind  and  whom  the  severe  lessons  of 
misfortune  had  been  unable  to  convert. 

Already,  at  this  early  period,  the  hand  of 
romance  had  glided  some  of  its  improbable  pages 
in  the  life  of  Fran^oise  d'Aubigne.  While  in 
Martinique,  she  was,  like  Alexander,  nearly 
devoured  by  a  serpent,  and,  during  the  passage, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  overboard 


for  dead ;  but  when  her  mother  was  about  to  g^hre 
her  the  last  kiss,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her, 
and  opened  her  eyes.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  ves- 
sel that  carried  her  was  attacked  by  pirates.  I  do 
not  mention  the  fortune-tellers,  who  predicted  that 
she  would  be  queen :  who  is  not  king  or  queen 
here  below,  if  it  be  merely  for  an  hour?  The 
sybils  are  always  right. 

On  her  return  to  France,  Mademoiselle  Fran- 
^oise  d'Aubigne  was  once  more  received  by  her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Villette,  who  had  remained  a 
Protestant  as  much  out  of  respect  for  her  father 
as  for  Calvin.  Fran^oise  professed  the  religion  of 
her  aunt. 

At  this  period,  when  religious  controversy  sup- 
plied the  place  of  politics,  every  one  was  greatly 
taken  up  with  the  task  of  conversion.  Madame 
de  Neuillant,  a  relation  of  Madame  d'  Aubignc, 
procured  an  order  of  the  Court  to  withdraw  Fran- 
9oise  from  the  maternal  guardianship  of  Madame 
de  Villette.  FranQoise  cried  bitterly  on  being 
informed  of  this ;  for  the  chateau  of  Murcay  was, 
as  it  were,  her  native  place.  At  length  she  left, 
to  follow  Madame  de  Neuilliant ;  but  she  did  not 


leave  her  faith  behind  her — she  clung  to  it  with 
obstinacy.  At  first  caresses,  and  afterwards  hu- 
miliations, were  employed*  She  was  treated  like 
one  of  the  servants;  she  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  Cinderella,  and  made  to  mind  the  turkeys. 
She  herself  has  said,  somewhere  or  other,  ^  I 
wielded  the  supreme  authority  in  the  farm-yard ; 
it  is  there  that  my  reigfn  commenced.^  She  who 
raised  herself  to  a  throne  might  be  seen  every 
momingf,  ^^with  a  mask  on  her  face  to  preserve 
her  complexion,  a  straw-hat  upon  her  head,  a 
switch  in  her  hand  and  a  little  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  used  to  be  sent  to  take  care  of  the  turkeys ; 
and  was  prohibited  from  touching  the  contents  of 
the  basket  before  she  had  learned  by  heart  five  of 
Pibrae^s  quatrains,^  what  did  the  basket  contain  ? 
Some  black  bread  and  cherries.  She  only  eat  the 
cherries,  and  thought  they  were  paid  for  if  she 
learned  one  quatrain. 

Madame  de  Neuillant  was  too  violent  a  Catholic 
not  to  resort  to  other  measures.  She  had  Fran(;oisc 
forcibly  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines 
at  Niort;  but  Mademoiselle  d^Augbine  was  soon 
sent  away  again,  as  Madame  de  Neuillant  refused 
to  pay  for  a  Protestant.  She  went  back  to  her 
mother,  who  had  not  yet  dried  her  tears.    "When 


I  returned  to  my  mother,  who  was  a  good  Catho- 
lic, she  took  me  to  Mass,  and  tried  to  force  me  to 
kneel  down  before  the  altar;  but  directly  she  did 
so,  I  turned  my  back  upon  it ;  and  as  often  as  she 
altered  my  position,  so  often  did  I  repeat  my 
manoeuvre,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  an  act  of 
idolatry  to  adore  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Host.^  Ma- 
dame d'Aubigne  took  the  rebellious  girl  to  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  Paris,  ''where  most  of  the 
nuns  went  through  some  little  scene  or  other  on 
seeing  me;  one  ran  away  in  affright,  a  second 
made  a  face  at  me,  while  another  promised  me  an 
Agnus,''  At  the  Ursulines  in  Paris,  however, 
they  had  the  sense  not  to  force  the  Mademoiselle 
d'Aubigne ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  left  to  her  own 
free  will,  she  abjured. 

Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne  left  the  convent  to 
enter  the  world  through  Scarron^s  door, 

Scarron,  who  sprung  from  the  people,  who  suf- 
fered and  joked — Scarron  the  grotesque  but  witty 
cripple,  who  married  Francjoise  d'Aubigne — who, 
in  turn  married  Louis  XIV.  —  protested  gayly 
against  the  visible  grandeur  of  this  world  by  a 
grandeur  which  was  invisible — against  birth  by 
wit — against  the  pretentious  and  romantic  hotel  by 
a  house  resplendent  with  the  liberty  of  thought. 


Voiture,  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  tradition :  Scar- 
ron,  seated  beside  his  humble  hearth,  between 
Marion  Delorme  and  Ninon,  would  slightly  ridi- 
cule the  courtiers  who  came  to  **  listen/'  **  1,  too, 
have  a  marquisate,^  he  used  to  say  to  these  noble- 
men, ^the  Marquisate  of  Quinet^  (Quinet  was 
the  name  of  his  publisher). 

The  men  of  letters  who  grouped  themselves 
round  Scarron  were  Menage,  Pelisson,  Scudcry, 
Benserade,  Sarrazin — his  neighbor — Marigny,Seg- 
rais,  and  Saint-Amand.  Many  of  these  poets 
were  not  sufficiently  celebrated  or  sufficiently  well- 
dressed  to  present  themselves  at  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet.  Such  was  pretty  nearly  the  canaille  of 
the  cripple's  house ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  at  his 
fireside  or  his  table  might  be  seen  the  Marshal 
d'Albret,  the  Duke  de  Vivonne,  the  Marquis  de 
Sevigne,  the  Count  de  Grammont,  Coligny,  Morte- 
mart,  Beautru,  la  Sabliere  and  twenty  others, 
belonging  to  the  very  first  families.  The  ladies, 
it  is  true,  did  not  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  the  place  with  Ninon  or  Marian,  and  the 
exquisites  who  wanted  to  travel  on  the  map  of 
Tender  went  to  the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 

One  night,  in  this  cripple's  house,  where  loud 


laughing^  and  good  suppers  were  very  popular, 
there  appeared  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  **  already 
beautiful  but  timid,  and  who,  directly  she  entered, 
burst  out  crying,  being  ashamed  of  her  gown 
which  was  too  short.^  She  came  from  the  country, 
where  she  had  not  followed  the  fashions  of  the  court. 
Her  mother  brought  her.  This  young  girl  spoke 
only  with  her  fine  eyes,  but  every  one  understood 
this  eloquence  of  the  heart.  Scarron  was  moved 
to  tears.  The  two  ladies  had  been  announced  as 
Madame  and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubigne.  Scarron 
was  very  witty,  as  usual.  The  young  girl  was 
much  more  struck  with  the  originality  of  his  mind, 
which  dared  to  raise  itself  above  the  prejudices 
of  the  time,  than  with  all  the  fine  airs  of  the  noble- 
men, who,  that  evening,  endeavored  to  show  off 
before  her.  It  is  evident  that,  from  the  beginning, 
her  mind  infringed  upon  her  heart. 

Madame  d'Aubigne  returned  to  Poitou  with  her 
daughter,  She  soon  afterwards  died  there,  and 
Francoise  d'Aubignc  was  left  alone  in  the  world, 
as  her  aunt  de  Villette  was  also  dead.  She  was 
obliged  to  go  and  live  once  more  with  her  aunt  dc 
Ncuillant.   **  Madame  de  Neuillant,  who,  although 


her  relation,  from  avarice,  left  her  without  a  rag;," 
as  Tallemant  des  Reaux  says.  The  preface  to 
Fran^oise  d'Aubigne's  life  was  certainly  not  a  very 
cheerful  one* 

Besides  Scarron,  she  had  left  at  Paris  another  sym- 
pathetic soul.  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Hermant,  to 
whom  she  writes  in  the  following;  terms  fromNiort:— 
**  I  am  contented  neither  with  my  expressions  nor 
my  thoughts ;  if  I  did  not  use  one  of  your  pens;  I 
only  say  half  what  I  fiave  to  say;  I  promise  to  let 
you  have  the  other  half  when  I  possess  as  much 
wit  as  Monsieur  Scarron.''  Fran^oise  d^Aubigne 
had  knocked  at  the  wrong  door  when  she  came 
to  Paris ;  she  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet* 

Scarron  saw  this  letter,  and  answered  it: — 
''Mademoiselle,  I  had  a  very  shrewd  idea,  that  the 
little  girl  I  saw  enter  my  room,  six  months  ago, 
with  a  gown  that  was  too  short  for  her,  and  who 
burst  into  tears— why,  I  am  puzzled  to  say— was  as 
witty  as  she  looked;  and  I  cannot  imagine  for 
what  reason  you  took  as  much  care  to  conceal 
your  wit  as  all  other  persons  take  to  display  theirs.'' 
This  was  the  first  letter  containing  anything  like 


a  compliment  that  Fran^oise  d'Aubigne  ever  re- 
ccivexL  It  is  thus  very  evident  that  she  as  de- 
cidedly begfan  with  Scarron  as  she  ended  with 
Louis  XIV. 

She  found  others,  however,  on  her  way ;  at  her 
very  outset,  for  instance,  the  Chevalier  de  Mere, 
who  boasted  of  making  women  witty.  Made- 
moiselle de  Lesdiguieres,  as  we  know,  had  said  to 
him:  **1  want  to  possess  wit.''  "Very  well,  you 
shall,''  replied  the  chevalier.  He  inspired,  however, 
neither  wit  nor  love.  Fran^oisc  d'Aubigne  allowed 
him  to  believe  that  she  paid  attention  to  his  in- 
struction, and  read  ^'his  slovenly  style,"  as  Ma- 
dame de  Sevignc  expresses  it ;  but  her  real  master 
was  Plutarch. 

She  had  returned  to  Paris  with  Madame  dc 
Neuillant,  who  took  her  a  little  into  society,  and  was 
quite  proud  and  jealous  of  her  beauty.  She  became 
almost  a  celebrity ;  people  related  her  romantic  life, 
and  sumamed  her  the  Young  Indian.  Every  one 
asked,  towards  what  dark  or  brilliant  future  would 
tend  the  path  of  this  orphan  girl,  so  beautiful  to  be- 
hold, and  so  beautiful,  also,  to  listen  to — for  she 
spoke  like  some  charming  book.  She  feared  the  con- 


vent  as  she  did  the  tomb ;  she  loved  God,  but  in  all 
the  brightness  of  life ;  nor  did  she  wish  to  remain  an 
old  maid.  She  was,  also,  perfectly  aware  that  a 
young:  girl  without  a  dowry  could  only  marry  some 
wit  retired  from  the  world,  or  some  soldier  bom  to 
wander  over  it.  She  herself  had  wandered  suffi- 
ciently already.  When  Scarron,  who  loved  her  as 
he  would  have  loved  a  daughter,  a  sister,  an  ideal 
mistress,  offered  her  his  roof  for  want  of  a  better, 
she  was  not  offended,  and  no  doubt  thought  that 
between  Scarron  and  herself  there  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  marriage  of  the  mind.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  J  652. 

**When  the  contract  was  drawn  up,  Scarron 
declared  that  the  bride  brought  with  her  an  an- 
nual income  of  four  louis,  two  large  and  very 
mischievous  eyes,  a  very  fine  bust,  a  fine  pair  of 
hands,  and  a  large  amount  of  wit.  ^  The  notary 
inquired  what  dowry  he  gave  her.  **  Immortal- 
ity," he  replied.  ^'The  names  of  kings'  wives 
die  with  them ;  that  of  the  Wife  of  Scarron  will 
live  forever.  ** 

Mademoiselle  de  Pons  lent  the  bride  some 
clothes  for  the  marriage  day.  Fran^oise  was 
grave  and  6igniiicd*  In  one  day  she  changed  the 
character  of    her    husband^s  house.     ^I   will  not 


play  her  many  tricks,  but  I  will  teach  her  a  good 
number,  ^  Scarron  had  said ;  but  he  was  wrong. 
To  his  house,  which  was  frequented  by  a  circle  of 
visitors  who  were  rather  lax  in  their  ideas,  she  re- 
stored virtue; — virtue  seventeen  years  old,  and 
smiling  through  its  grace.  She  was  present  at 
every  conversation  and  every  supper  that  took 
place  in  the  house,  but,  as  her  historian  has  it^ 
"  she  commanded  respect  without  hindering  pleas- 
ure;'' and,  according  to  Madame  de  Caylus, 
**  she  used,  during  Lent,  to  eat  a  herring  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  because  she  felt  that  by  pur- 
suing, at  her  age,  a  less  strict  and  less  austere  line 
of  conduct,  she  would  be  unable  to  fix  any  limits 
to  the  licence  of  the  young  gallants  who  visited 
her  house.  ** 

The  day  after  her  marriage  she  set  up  for  a 
learned  woman,  with  a  grace  and  modesty  worthy 
of  all  praise.  She  was,  at  the  same  time,  Scar- 
ron's  scholar,  critic,  and  secretary,  without  one  in- 
stant ceasing  to  be  his  all-de voted  wife.  When 
he  was  ill,  she  was  by  his  side,  just  the  same  as 
when  he  was  pouring  forth  his  sallies  of  wit. 
She  studied  Spanish,  Italian,  and  even  Latin ;  but 
she  also  became  acquainted  with  life.  Little  by 
little,  Scarron's  royalty  vanished   from    his  house 


before  the  splendor  of  his  wife's.  It  was  no  longf- 
er  his  society,  but  hers,  that  people  sought.  '*  She 
h.a,df^  says  Monsieur  de  Noailles,  ^^  acquired  a 
most  winning  style  of  conversation ;  and  everyone 
has  heard  of  the  servant  who,  one  day  at  table, 
whispered  in  her  ear :  ^Madam,  here's  another  cap- 
ital subject  for  a  storty, — we  have  no  meat  for 
dinner/  ** 

Scarron  was  no  richer  after  his  marriage  than  he 
was  before  it.  There  was  often  no  meat  for  dinner; 
but  he  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  live  in  great 
style.  Like  Scudery,  he  even  affected  to  encour- 
age art.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Poussin,  that 
in  the  stormy  times  of  the  Fronde,  this  great  artist 
painted  two  pictures  ordered  by  Scarron — a  Feast 
of  Bacchus,  and  a  Feast  of  Love.  Mignard  was  a 
friend  of  the  family.  Scarron  ordered  pictures  of 
him  also.  He  drew  the  first  and  last  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  one  in  J  659,  the  other 
in  J  694.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  only  possess 
the  latter  of  these  two  portraits.  **  We  are  only 
acquainted  with  her  when  old,''  says  Monsieur  de 
Noailles  *,  **  we  always  imagine  her  in  a  feuille- 
morte  dress,  with  her  peculiar  head-gear,  severe- 
looking  and  devout :  the  head  of  a  court  that  had 
become    as    serious    as    herself."     Mignard    has 


painted  her  as  St.  Frances,  noble  and  command- 
ing, but  dark  and  sorrowful,  with  no  ray  of  tier 
youth  to  lighten  up  her  sombre  countenance.  This 
portrait  is  like  the  Voltaire  of  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, ^'the  cacochymical  old  man,^  burdened  with 
eighty-four  winters*  Those  around  whose  heads 
glory  has  cast  it  rays  appear  before  us  with  a 
crown  of  cypress  and  laurel.  Ideal  beings,  or  those 
whom  death  has  cut  down  in  their  youth,  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  crowned  with  violets  and  roses. 
There  is  another  portrait  of  Madame  Scarron 
by  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  who  introduces  her  in 
Cletkf  under  the  name  of  Lyraine ;  **  Nothing 
could  be  compared  to  her,  without  doing  her 
wrong.  She  was  tall,  and  of  a  handsome  figure, 
but  entirely  free  from  awkwardness.  She  did  not 
set  up  for  a  beauty,  although  she  most  certainly 
was  one  in  a  very  high  degree;  Her  mind  was 
made  expressly  for  her  person.'' 

Madame  Scarron  lived  in  retirement  at  home ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  as  Scarron  wrote  to 
Monsieur  de  Villette,  **  she  is  very  unfortunate  in 
not  possessing  either  wealth  or  equipages  to  go 
where  she  likes.'*  Then  again,  Scarron  himself 
kept  her  at  his  bed-side.  She  entrenched  herself 
more  and   more  behind  her  virtue,  for  she  well 


onderstood  that^  as  ft  had  been  her  sole  dowry,  it 
would  also  be  her  sole  refuge.  Did  Villarceaux 
love  her  without  her  being  alarmed  at  his 
adoration?  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  Madame 
Scarron's  virtue,  because  it  appeared  almost  sin- 
gular in  the  circle  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded ;  but  she  has  in  her  favor  that  scandal- 
monger, Tallemant,  who  says:  ^^ Madame  Scarron 
is  well  received  everywhere,  and  as  yet  nothing 
can  be  said  against  her.^ 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  some 
connecting  link  between  Scarron  and  Louis  XIV.; 
Villarceaux,  for  instance.  "When  Ninon  was 
questioned  about  the  wild  virtue  of  Madame 
Scarron,  she  replied :  **  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
have  never  seen  anything;  but  she  and  Villar- 
ceaux have  often  been  alone  in  my  yellow  cham- 
ber.'* At  all  events,  it  was  dangerous  to  keep 
such  close  company  with  Villarceaux,  who  had 
kept  Ninon  prisoner  in  the  country  for  tliree 
years! 

Madame  Scarron  visited  Ninon  frequently. 
This  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence.  I  am 
well  aware  that  she  sought  the  mind  more  than 
the  person,  as  she  had  done  with  her  husband. 
But  the  mind  also  has  moments  of  guilty  curiosity; 


the  mind  likes  to  judge  the  heart,  and  it  likes  to 
judge  from  experience,  Madame  Scarron,  from 
seeing:  Ninon  loved  and  courted  by  the  fashion- 
able world,  after  thirty  years  of  amorous  foUy, 
had  a  fatal  example  set  before  her  eyes ;  and  so 
much  the  more  fatal,  because  Ninon,  who  formed 
a  charming;  book  that  was  never  closed,  had  not 
devoted  a  single  pag:e  of  her  life  to  repentance* 

Scarron  died  like  a  stoic,  after  a  few  brilliant 
successes.  He  was  interred  beneath  the  epitaph 
which  he  himself  had  written,  and  nothing  more 
was  thought  of  him.  **  A  long  silence  closed  over 
his  tomb,'^  eloquently  remarks  the  Duke  de 
Noailles.  *'No  one  dared  call  his  name  to  mind 
in  presence  of  the  destiny  which  raised  Madame 
de  Maintenon  so  high.^  The  solemn  moment  for 
Louis  XIV.  to  ascend  the  throne  was  come,  and 
all  the  grandeur  of  France  had  already  mounted 
it  with  him. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  thought  that  all  the  passions 
of  France  beat  in  his  own  breast,  soon  exclaimed : 
^'UEiat,  c' est  mot  r'  (I  am  the  state!)  because 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  bravery  and  genius. 
That  was,  indeed,  a  noble  time  when  he  accom- 
panied, at  full  speed.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpcn- 
sier  to  the  Luxembourg,  outstripping  the  guards^ 


and  whisper ingf  to  his  fair  companion :  **  How  I 
should  like  to  be  attacked  by  brigands  now!'* 

Scarron's  widow  did  not  belongf  to  that  noble 
time*  When  she  reached  Louis  XTV*,  the  kingf's 
horses  had  left  off  running  away.  Let  us  not 
follow  her  further.  For  some^  she  ascends,  ascends, 
ascends  continually;  for  us,  she  descends  from  the 
pinnacle  of  her  beauty  and  of  her  wit.  Besides 
which,  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  when  old  and  devout, 
for  her  life  almost  belongs  to  the  history  of  France. 
In  her  youth,  she  illumined  with  her  smile  the 
sufferings  of  Scarron ;  in  her  old  age,  she  covered 
royal  dignity  with  a  mask  of  sternness. 

Louis  XIV.  thought  he  should  be  able  to  render 
his  youth  perpetual,  like  all  those  who  have  really 
enjoyed  it.  There  were  always  two  men  in  him ; 
the  demi-god  descended  from  Olympus,  and  the 
cavalier  eager  for  adventures. 

Louis  XIV  has  been  lately  too  much  judged  as 
a  ballet-dancer.  When  Alexander,  at  a  festival, 
played  the  lute  with  the  grace  of  Orpheus,  Philip 
said  to  him :  ^^Are  you  not  ashamed  of  playing 
so  well  ?  '^  This  fine  remark  of  Philip  does  not 
take  a  single  ray  from  the  glory  of  Alexander. 


In  the  same  manner,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  historian 
to  quarrel  with  the  dancing  of  Louis  XIV.,  for 
he  cannot  suppress  a  single  one  of  tiis  conquests* 
Besides,  wc  are  not  entirely  of  the  opinion 
of  Anthisthcnes,  who  said,  after  listening  to  a 
fine  player  on  the  flute:  ^'Ismenias  is  a  most 
insignificant  being,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  a 
beautiful  flute-player.^  Let  us  be  somewhat  less 
Spartan,  at  the  remembrance  of  those  gods  of 
Olympus  who  did  not  disdain  the  joyous  festivals 
of  the  mind* 
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